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MATH ISN’T SQUARE ANY MORE 


Sir Isaac Newton supposedly wrote the final chapter on mathematics knowledge, 
but the subject is now kicking up its square roots throughout the country, showing 
students that it is lively, changing, and challenging. 





How did this come about? For several years groups of mathematicians and math 
educators have been working on many experiments to develop new approaches to the 
study of math in elementary and secondary schools. Teachers and students are now 
being oriented toward the new math that resulted from these experiments. 





The Revolution in School Mathematics: A Challenge for Administrators and 
Teachers, published this week by the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
brings up to date the situation as developed last year in a series of conferences 
for school administrators and math supervisors held by the council in co-operation 
with the National Science Foundation. 





Math research, automation, and computing machines brought about the revolution 
in math teaching, according to G. Baley Price, chairman of the Department of Mathe- 
matics at the University of Kansas and one of three authors of the report. Research, 





Price writes, created more knowledge about mathematics in the twentieth century than 
in all the rest of history; automation created the necessity for solving complicated 
design and development problems; computing machines made rapid and reliable computa- 
tion possible not only for problems which could be solved, however tediously, by 
traditional means, but also for problems which had been completely insoluble. 





Among changes made possible by these developments the new math omits extensive 
study of logarithms, solving of oblique triangles, elaborate factoring, and some 
involved proofs of solid geometry. New approach revitalizes math teaching, stress- 
ing unifying themes in that subject (i.e., set theory) and structure of mathematics 
(i.e., study of basic properties common to all systems of mathematics). 





Teachers and students, council's report of conferences shows, are responding 
enthusiastically to the new training. Many teachers said they would find it impos- 
sible to return to the traditional texts. Aimed primarily at the college-bound, the 
new math is also appealing to average or slow students, who sometimes respond to it 
more successfully than they did to traditional teaching. 





Adequately prepared teachers, proper selection of students, and concerted ef- 
forts to orient parents to the new programs are prerequisite to introduction of new 
math. So writes co-author W. Eugene Ferguson of Newton (Mass.) High School. 





Math revolution is not an instrument in cold war, but aims, says conference 
chairman Frank B. Allen, of Lyons Township High School and Junior College, La Grange, 
I11., "to produce people who are not only more competent in science and technology 
but are also better able to meet the responsibilities of citizenship in a free 
society." 
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Voters are demonstrating new resistance to school bond issues, the In- 
vestment Bankers Assn. reports in a summary of country-wide statistics 
for the first half of 1961. The report was pointed up, Nov. 18, in the 
Chicago area where for the first time in 50 years the rich Highland Park 
school district turned down a proposed school tax increase; Maine Town- 
ship voters rejected an $8.8 million bond issue for a third high school. 
Voters approved 68 percent of school bond issues submitted in the first 
half of 1961, for a total of $444,723,000 as against 82 percent approval 
for $1,055,188,000 of issues submitted in the comparable period of last 
year. Even more significant than the rate of approval decline, researchers thought, 
was the drop in dollar value of school bond issues submitted. 

















For the first half of 1960 the bond issues submitted totaled $1,289,186,000; this 
dropped to $651,840,000 for the first half of the current year. Analysts figured that 

a growing awareness among school superintendents and school boards of a voter resistance 
accounted for this nearly 50 percent decrease. The U. S. Office of Education, esti- 
mating schoolroom shortage at 142,160, pointed out that population shift to the suburbs 
continues to create heavy demand for school construction, despite a slight decline in 
the rate of increase in school enrollments. 


> The American Catholic hierarchy has reaffirmed its opposition to federal school 
aid unless aid goes to private as well as public schools. At the annual meeting of 
Cardinals and Bishops in Washington, the National Catholic Welfare Conference issued a 
statement for the hierarchy that they were unanimous in opposing "any form of general 
federal aid to education that discriminates against children attending non-public 
schools."" This possibly was a stronger statement than the one issued last March which 
was largely responsible for the defeat of President Kennedy's school aid program. It 
was possible to read the March statement as indicating opposition to "discrimination," 
but not necessarily to federal public school aid legislation. In a statement issued at 
the conclusion of their annual meeting the bishops called for revival of moral values; @ 
they declared popular education "bears a measure of responsibility" for decline of 
moral principles because public schools cannot teach religion. 





e The country's one million out-of-school, out-of-work youth will receive special 
attention to their problems from a new President's Committee on Youth Employment, es- 
tablished by President Kennedy last week. The work of the committee will complement 
Administration activity to map long-range employment goals for all workers. Chairman 
is Secy. of Labor Arthur Goldberg. The 23-member committee also includes other members 
of the Cabinet, and labor, industrial, and educational leaders, including Detroit Supt. 
of Schools Samuel M. Brownell, and James B. Conant. 





> Under a state plan initiated two years ago, Pennsylvania already has set up 15 
regional instructional materials centers which are now serving 33 counties with a 
school population of 1% million students. The centers, aimed at bringing the best 
learning resources within easy reach of all schools in the state, distribute films and 
filmstrips, and some have expanded to model and museum materials in portable.exhibits, 
dioramas, facilities for reproducing transparencies, and test marking and curriculum 
centers. Counties and school districts provide the basic funds for the centers and re- 
ceive reimbursements from the state. 





> Plans are under way to make the Midwest Program on Airborne Television Instruction 
self-supporting within three years. Now financed by foundations and private industry, 
the widespread educational TV project could be financed at the rate of about $1 a stu- 
dent each year, according to John E. Ivey, Jr., president of the program. Administra- 
tors and board members are working on a permanent organization, expected to be incor- € 
porated by Jan. 1. The project is telecasting 16 courses, elementary through college, 
to 2,000 schools in six states. 
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A NEW LOOK FOR LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 


Education of leaders for the developing nations dominated discussions at the Kan- 
sas City centennial meeting of the American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
State Universities. 








Land-grant colleges, with their background of concentrating on the educational 
needs of a rising industrial society and the agricultural and technological fields im- 
portant to developing economies, long have felt close kinship with the educational chal- 
lenges and aspiration of developing countries. Two reports submitted at the Kansas 


City meeting pointed up important roles in this field which should interest land-grant 
institutions: 


@ The United States should educate as many as possible of the prospective leaders 
of the emerging nations, said a study group headed by Harry R. Wellman, vice- 
president, University of California. It recommended a long-term program by the 
federal government, more than doubling the number of foreign students who re- 
ceive government aid. Emphasis in this program should be shifted, the report 


added, to students from developing countries, rather than from established na- 
tions - 


@ Piecemeal, undirected education of more than 53,000 foreign students each year 
in this country, warned a study group headed by Dean John W. McConnell of Cor- 
nell University, may develop, in many of them, anti-American sentiments. For- 
eign students, this group reported, get insufficient help in adjusting to U. S. 
college life, social customs, and the English language. Moreover, their own 


educational programs often do not jibe with the leadership needs of their home- 
lands, 


Under a new constitution adopted at the meeting, the association will change its 
name, Jan. 1, to the Association of State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges. Its 
membership will be broadened to include any state university, or any institution, for 
that matter, which the association invites into membership. The move opens the way to 
a more unified front for higher education, with the possibility of a merger with the 
National Association of State Universities. John T. Caldwell, chancellor of North Caro- 
lina State College, was named president of the association for 1962, and John A. Perkins 


of the University of Delaware, immediate past president, will be chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. 











Education Goal: To Change Facts into Knowledge 


The nature of knowledge and its implications for teacher education were ex- 
plored by leading educators at an invitational conference last week that also ded- 
icated the new home for the School of Education of the University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee. : 





Earl S. Johnson, professor of secondary education at the university, ex- 
pressed the conference theme: "Our emphases must now, increasingly, fall on the 
means and modes of knowing....This view does not deny that students ought to know 
some facts, indeed, a great many. It is, rather, to affirm that they ought to 
know how to make, test, confirm, relate, understand and appreciate them, and, per- 
haps most important of all, to assimilate facts, logic and meanings to their con- 
duct....It is my belief that we do less than we ought, to nourish our students’ 
intuitive and imaginative powers, for they are the midwives to new forms of thought 
and conduct, new vistas and even new social institutions and systems." 
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EDUCATION SCOPE filaaiiiiimammmnmnim 


% "Colleges with Room for Students" (Dec. Changing Times) high lights fourth an- 
nual Changing Times survey of openings in 4-year accredited colleges: scores of @ 
colleges reported they had room for more students than applied; and for the second 
term that begins in January, there will be room for at least 40,600 freshmen. (Com- 
plete report, listing over 450 accredited 4-year colleges, will be available for 75¢ 
from Changing Times Reprint Service, 1729 H St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) 








OTHER DECEMBER ARTICLES: Reader's Digest: "Let's Look Again at Those I,Q. 
Tests,'' by John Kord Lagemann, from P.T.A. Magazine; also "I Was a High-School 
Dropout," by Donald John Giese, from Coronet. @ Catholic Digest: ''Ford and the 
St. Joe Spirit," by John A. Abraham, what a large gift without strings meant to a 
struggling college. e@ Holiday: "The Radcliffe Girl," by Nora Sayre. e@ Parents' 
Magazine: "How To Get Your Child into Private School," by James V. Moffatt. 








ON TELEVISION: The Donna Reed Show gives a boost to adult education when Dr. 
Stone agrees to teach adult class "The Dynamics of Adolescent Behavior," Thur., 
Nov. 30 (8-8:30 p.m. EST, ABC-TV). 





EDUCATION NEWSMAKERS 


Clifford E. Erickson, dean, College of Education, will become provost of Mich- 
igan State Univ. on Feb. 1, succeeding Paul A. Miller, who will become president, 
Univ. of West Virginia. @ Paul A. Dalager will retire, July 1, as executive sec- 
retary, North Dakota Education Assn.; Irving L. Iverson, asst. executive secretary, 
will replace him. 














Wilbur J. Cohen, Asst. Secy. of Health, Education, and Welfare, told a Madison, 
‘Wis., audience that America must shake off "a depression psychology" and "invest sub- 2 





stantially more in education at all levels" as the only way to get more entrepre- 
neurs, more teachers, and more scientists. Speaking at a White House Regional Con- 
ference, Cohen said: "China and Russia send everyone to school if they can help the 
economy. The United States says if he doesn't have the money, he ought to do some- 
thing else.'' Asked whether Wisconsin would get back full value on the dollars it 
contributed to national programs such as federal aid to education, Cohen replied: 
"Unless the federal government raises standards in states that have lower standards, 
you are still going to pay through the nose. You don't have to get a visa to come 
to Wisconsin." He said that as long as there were "poor states'' they would send 
Wisconsin some of their citizens who would be poorly educated, unskilled, and a 
health problem: "We should get away from an accounting mentality and realize we 
are citizens of the United States." 


NEW BOOKS: Helping Your Child Learn the New Arithmetic, by David Engler, for 
parents in helping children master fundamentals of arithmetic as now taught in most 
schools. (160 p.; $3.95. Criterion Books, 6 W. 57th St., New York 19) e The 
Peace Corps--Who, How, and Where, by Charles E. Wingenbach, a basic handbook about 
the Peace Corps. (154 p.; $3.50. John Day, 62 W. 45th St., New York 36). 


Check local listings and newsstands for late changes 
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